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prising, therefore, that there were frequent rebellions and
barrings-out. At Winchester there were several rebellions
in the last quarter of the eighteenth and first quarter of the
nineteenth centuries, In 1793 the boys held the College
buildings for two days and, fired no doubt by the news from
revolutionary France, set up the red cap of liberty. In 1818
another rising at Winchester had to be put down by two
companies of soldiers with fixed bayonets. At Rugby in 1797
the boys blew up the door of the headmaster's study with
gunpowder. Soldiers had to be called in and the Riot
Act was read* The last serious school rebellion on record
occurred at Marlborough as late as 1851.

These excesses were partly due to the fact that little pro-
vision was made for the boys' free time. Organised games
were in their infancy and received little encouragement, as an
occupation of educative value, from the school authorities.
It was Butler, headmaster of Shrewsbury from 1798 to 1836,
who said that football was fit only for butcher boys; but he
was probably thinking of the game'as played by hooligans in
the streets. We have it on record that at Eton in the second
part of the eighteenth century such games as battledore,
tops, and hoops were still played* Gray, in his ode on a
Distant Prospect of Eton College > had written this in 1748:

Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen

Full many a sprightly Rate,
Disporting on thy Mar gent green

The Paths of Pleasure trace.
Who foremost now delight to cleave
With pliant Arm thy glassy Wave?

The captive Linnet which enthrall?
What idle Progeny succeed
To chase the rolling Circle's Speed

Or urge the flying Ball?